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nounce his identity, taking it for granted that the tones
of his voice are sufficiently well known to reveal it. It
has been noted, moreover, that he commences all his con-
versations over the wire with the pronoun " I," while the
verb " command/' either in the past or in the present
tense, almost invariably follows. This is quite sufficient to
show who is talking,

William is the first sovereign of his line to accept the
hospitality of his subjects. Prior to his advent to the
throne, such a thing as the monarch attending any private
entertainment or dinner given by one of his lieges was
altogether unknown. Neither King Frederick-William
III, King Frederick-William IV., nor old Emperor Wil-
liam, whose reigns extended over nearly ninety years of
the nineteenth century, ever once honored any member of
the nobility, no matter how high in rank, with their pres-
ence for a single evening or night, except during the
course of the annual manoeuvres, when the monarch, as
commander-in-chief of the army, was quartered in some
chateau, much in the same manner as the officers of minor
rank and the soldiers. Emperor William, however, fol-
lowing the example of his British relatives, and greatly to
the dismay of all the old-fashioned authorities on the eti-
quette of the Court of Berlin, has adopted the practice of
inviting himself out to dinner in town, and to shooting-
parties in the country, in a manner that is absolutely
startling, even to his English relatives; for whereas the
latter never dine out anywhere, unless the list of guests in-
vited to meet them is previously submitted to them for
consideration and revision, in order to avoid being
brought into contact with people that are not congenial,
the kaiser, on the other hand, when he hears that a
dinner is about to be given by one of his friends or fol-ous unpleasantness on the part of the police.
